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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, Bur- 
net, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In January 
of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated in what 
is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a pursuit of 
Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers surprised the In- 
dian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, capturing a 
woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into the moun- 
tains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he be- 
came Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. He 
left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the Estado 
Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, resigning to be- 
gin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered Here- 
fords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his cat- 
tle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service clubs 
and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. In 1921, Gillett 
wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas Rangers. It has re- 
mained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a textbook in 1928 
and was used in public schools for many years in at least seventeen states. 
James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He was buried in the 
Marfa cemetery. 


Book #5 of 8, Chapter I - Fight With Apaches 
FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state organiza- 
tion would require much time and an able historian. I am not a historian and 
could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would fill several vol- 
umes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of my children, 
frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to write a short his- 
tory of the rangers during the years I served with them. This little volume, 
then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas Rangers dur- 
ing the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in detail all the 
scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, therefore, confined 
myself principally to the description of those in which I was a participant. 
Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the accu- 
racy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story just as 
I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to embroi- 
der it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger comrades or 
even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I will feel amply 
repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain G.W. Baylor. And I 
would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my obligation to my wife 
without whose inspiration and sympathetic encouragement this book had 
never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I in- 
herited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri. Here, after a short time, they died and the 
young orphan lived with a brother-in-law. When still quite a youth my father, 
with three other adventurous Missourians, set out on an expedition to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. While passing through Indian Territory, now the State of 
Oklahoma, the little party was captured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for 
the youngsters, their captors did them no harm, but turned them loose after 
two weeks' imprisonment in the Indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Shortly 
thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this fa- 
mous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. On her marriage she brought several negro 
servants with her to her new home in Austin. Of her union with my father five 
children were born. The first two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth 
child born to my parents, and first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on 
November 4, 1856. An older sister, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to 
adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, 
but my father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. Though I did 
not realize it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was only eight 
and a half years old when father returned to us from the Confederate Army, 
but I remember he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid accounts of 
his Indian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me a 
predilection for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived a 
passionate desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
BookII TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
BookIV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
Book V — TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 

Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


Book #5 of 8, Chapter I 
OUR FIRST FIGHT WITH APACHES 


(Note) from - "Special report of the adjutant-general of the state of Texas. 
September, 1884." In the official report of Adjutant-General John B. Jones 
(former Texas Ranger), made to the Governor of Texas, The company at El 
Paso, under Captain G. W. Baylor, has been of great service to that section of 
country, in protecting the settlements against raids by the Indians from the 
Fort Stanton reservation in New Mexico. 


Captain Baylor joined General Grierson, of the United States army, in his op- 
erations against Apache Chief Victorio's band of Indians, and was engaged in 
that campaign twenty-five days during the months of August and September 
last (1879). Again, in October Captain Baylor took the field against this noto- 
rious Indian chief. Lieutenant G. W. Baylor and 9 men of detachment left in 
pursuit of Victorio's band of Apaches 200 strong, in the Candelario moun- 
tains. Found bodies of 26 men killed by Indians, and 3 men missing. (End of 
note) 


On October 5, 1879, at midnight, Pablo Mejia brought Lieutenant Baylor, 
from Captain Gregorio Nacianceno Garcia I. of San Elizario, a note stating 
that a band of Apaches had charged a camp of five Mexicans who were en- 
gaged in cutting hay for the stage company fourteen miles north of La 
Quadria stage station and killed them. 


As first sergeant I was ordered to make a detail of ten men and issue them five 
days' rations. I detailed Second Sergeant Tom Swilling, Privates Gus Small, 
George Lloyd, John Thomas, George Harold, Doc Shivers, Richard Head, Bill 
Rutherford, and Juan Garcia for the scout, and myself made the tenth man. It 
required an hour to arouse the men, issue the rations and ammunition and 
pack the two mules, so it was 1 o'clock a.m. when we finally left Ysleta. 


(Note) “El Paso’s Tejano Texas Rangers.” During the 1870s, El] Paso County 
was marked by wholesale political corruption and vicious, even violent, politi- 
cal rivalries. But while politicians and capitalists concentrated on schemes of 
riches and ruination, other El Pasoans contended with a land of lawlessness 
and barbarity that lay in all directions beyond the Pass. Texas Rangers like 
Gregorio Garcia, Telesforo Montes, Francisco Barela, and Sisto Salcido knew 
little of luxury and a great deal about searing heat, bitter cold, the taste of 
dust, the lack of water, and the precariousness of life. The grassy bolsons, 
shrub-pocked limestone mountains, and dry heat of the Chihuahuan Desert 
shaped and toughened such men. Keeping their eyes open, their wits sharp, 
their horses fed and watered, their canteens filled, and their guns clean, 
loaded, and within easy reach, they learned how to stay alive and, on occa- 
sion, dish out death. For these “knights” of the Trans-Pecos, the land beyond 
the valley was a training ground, a military academy turning out the soldiers 
who answered the selfish personal squabbles of El Paso’s politicians with a 
full scale war. These Tejano Rangers were inheritors of a nearly century-long 
line of citizen soldiers. 


Gregorio Nacianceno Garcia 


(Note) Gregorio Nacianceno Garcia was born in 1814, in San Elizario, Texas. 
He was the son of Francisco Pedro Garcia, born in 1780, in San Elizario and 
Josefa Ana Holguin, also born in San Elizario. Gregorio married Maria De Los 
Santos Alvillar in 1841. Gregorio was very prominent and was heavily in- 
volved in community affairs in San Elizario. During his life, he served as Cap- 
tain in the Texas Rangers, Frontier Forces Division. He also served as a 
County Commissioner, Mayor and County Judge of San Elizario, Texas. He 
and Telesforo Montes, another outstanding citizen of San Elizario, were in- 
laws, friends, neighbors and associates in San Elizario during the mid to late 
1800's. Gregorio and Telesforo constructed Los Portales, which was located in 
the town square next to the San Elizario Mission, in the 1850’s. Gregorio lived 
at Los Portales with his family until 1870 at which time he donated Los Por- 
tales to the town of San Elizario for use as a school. Los Portales now serves 
as a Museum and Information Center operated by the San Elizario Genealogy 
and Historical Society. (End of note) 


By daylight we reached Hawkins 
Station, near where Fabins Sta- 
tion now is. Here we were told 
we would find the survivor of 
the terrible massacre. Riding up 
to the door of the stage house 
we had to thump some time be- 
fore we had evidence that any- 
one was alive on the premises. 


Finally the door opened about 
an inch very cautiously and a 
Mexican peeped out. Lieutenant 
Baylor asked him if he had been 
one of the grameros or hay cut- 
ters. 


"Si, senor,” replied the sleepy Mexican. 


Asked for an account of the massacre, the native said it was nearly dark when 
the Indians, numbering from twenty-five to fifty, charged the camp and ut- 
tered such horrid yells that everyone took to his heels and was soon in the 
chaparral. The speaker saw his pobrecita papa (poor papa) running, with the 
Indians about to lance him, and knew that he and the remainder of the party 
were killed. He himself only escaped. 


As he mentioned the tragic death of his beloved parent the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. Lieutenant Baylor comforted the weeper as best he could and 
asked if the Mexican would not guide the rangers to the raided camp, but the 
survivor declined with thanks, saying he must stay to help the station keeper 
take care of the stage mules, but he directed us to the ranch where some of 
the dead men's families lived and at which a guide could be obtained. When 
we arrived at the ranch below Hawkins Station it was sunrise and we halted 
for breakfast after a night ride of forty miles. 


(Note) The Butterfield Mail stages between Franklin and the Pecos River 
would follow the San Antonio-El Paso Road down the Rio Grande, 14 miles 
from Franklin to Ysleta, then passing 1214 miles through Socorro to San 
Elizario, then on 191 miles to Camp Hawkins Station, 241/2 miles to 
Birchville Station, 15 miles to Camp Rice Station, then 18 miles to Fort Quit- 
man. Moving eastward away from the river at Fargo Station 51 miles below 
Fort Quitman, the route traveled 251 miles to Eagle Spring, 19 miles to Van 
Horns Wells, then a waterless 33 miles to Deadman's Hole, 18 miles to Barrel 
Springs, another 18 miles to Fort Davis. From Fort Davis Station the route 
proceeded down through Limpia Canyon to Limpia Station, Barrilla Springs, 
then 34 miles to Leon Springs and 814 miles on to Camp Stockton. 11 miles 
east of Camp Stockton the route reached Camp Pleasant then crossed the 
plain 23 miles to Horsehead Crossing where a ferry carried the coaches across 
the Pecos River to Horsehead Crossing Station. (End of note) 


The people at the ranch were very uneasy when we rode up, but were rejoiced 
when they realized we were Texas Rangers and learned our mission. They 
showed us every attention. Among the first to come out to us was an old Mex- 
ican who had been in the hay camp when it was attacked. He gave a lurid ac- 
count of the onset. His son had been one of the grameros, and when he men- 
tioned this the tears began to flow. 


"Ah, hijo de mi cara Juan. I shall never see him again," he lamented. "All were 
killed and I alone escaped!" Lieutenant George W. Baylor then explained to 
the weeping father that his son was very much alive and that we had seen him 
that very night bewailing the death of the father he thought killed. And it now 
developed that all the dead men were alive! When the camp was attacked 
each Mexican had scattered, and the Apaches had been too busy looting the 
stores to follow the fugitives. Moreover, those ranchers would fight and the 
Indians did not care to follow them into the brush. 


Texas Ranger Georgw W. Baylor 
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(Note — George W. Baylor background) George Wythe Baylor was born 
August 2, 1832 in Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. The family moved often dur- 


ing his early years. In 1836 they relocated to Natchez, Mississippi where his 
father died. Over the next several years the family moved to Fort Gibson to 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas, and finally back to Fort Gibson. 
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In 1845, Baylor moved to Texas to live with his brother John in Ross Prairie 
near La Grange. He went to Rutersville College and later, through the 
influence of his uncle R.E.B. Baylor, he attended Baylor University at 
Independence, Texas. He worked for a short time as a clerk with the 
Commissary Department of the U. S. Army at the Alamo in San Antonio. Gold 
fever took him to California in 1854. 1856 finds Baylor in San Francisco and a 
member of the Vigilance Committee. According to family letters, George could 
not find steady employment or strike it rich in the gold fields. By late 1859 he 
was back in Texas and living with his brother in Weatherford. 


Baylor joined the Confederate cause at the outbreak of the Civil War. Serving 
first with his brother's Arizona brigade, by late summer, he was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. Following the battle of Shiloh, Baylor 
returned to Texas and was elected colonel of the 2nd Cavalry Regiment of the 
Arizona Brigade. He also led a Cavalry regiment during the Red River 
campaign of 1864 and was commended for gallantry. Following the war, 
Baylor continued his restless lifestyle, never staying in one place for long. 


In September of 1879, Baylor was commissioned a lieutenant in the Texas 
Rangers and ordered to take over the command of a detachment of Rangers in 
E] Paso. Baylor was able, through his knowledge of Spanish and his 
friendships with many of the leading citizens of El Paso, to put to rest the 
lingering hatreds caused by the Salt Wars. He was soon involved in protecting 
the region from attacks from the Apaches. Baylor used local guides and 
worked closely with Mexican authorities on the south side of the Rio Grande. 
One of Baylor's greatest successes as a Ranger came in January 1881. For 
several weeks the U. S. Tenth Cavalry and the Rangers were kept busy in 
pursuit Victorio's band of Apaches. 


In January 1881 a small band of Apaches attacked a stagecoach in Quitman 
Canyon. Following the cold trail, Baylor and his Rangers tracked the Apaches 
down the bank of the Rio Grande and into Mexico. Along the way they found 
items taken from the stage. The trail turned back into Texas, where they found 
a fresh camp site. Following the trail into the Eagle Mountains, the Rangers 
came across a camp that was only hours old. Baylor's men met up with a 
detachment of Rangers from Lt. Nevill's company at Eagle Springs. After more 
tracking, the Rangers finally came upon the Indian camp. A fight ensued on 
the morning of January 29. The fight, though small, has come down through 
history as the last Indian battle in Texas. In 1882 Baylor was promoted to 
captain of Company A. In 1885 Baylor's Company A was disbanded due to 
budget cuts. After his Ranger service, Baylor was elected from El Paso to serve 
in the Texas State House of Representatives. He also served as clerk of the 
district and circuit courts for a number of years. He died on March 17, 1916 in 
San Antonio. He is buried in the Confederate Cemetery in San Antonio. (End 
of Baylor summary note) 
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Return to account of Gillet: 


A bright young Mexican went with us to the hay camp, which was about six 
miles toward Comales, where Don Juan Armendaris now has a cow ranch. 
The Apaches had made a mess of things in camp sure enough. They had bro- 
ken all the cups and plates, poured salt into the sugar, this combination into 
the flour and beans and the conglomeration of the whole on the ground, as 
the sacks were all they wanted. 


The Indians smashed the coffee pot, the frying pan, the skillet and the water 
barrels with an ax. Then taking all the blankets, the raiders started eastward 
as though they intended to go to the Sierra Priela, but after going a mile the 
trail turned south. 


We found the Indians had come from the north by way of Los Cormuros and 
were probably from Fort Stanton, New Mexico, on their way to raid Old Mex- 
ico. They were in a dry country and making for the Rio Grande, fourteen 
miles to the south. When they discovered the hay camp on their route they 
charged it and fired on the hay cutters. The Mexicans scattered and made 
their escape in the darkness, each thinking himself the sole survivor and so 
reporting on reaching his home, though as a matter of fact not a single life 
was lost. 


Our guide went back to give the alarm to the ranches below and we followed 
the trail down the mesa until opposite Guadalupe. There we crossed the over- 
land stage route near the present Rio Grande Station and found our guide 
waiting for us. He had discovered the trail, and fearing the Indians might am- 
bush the road below, he had awaited our arrival. The trail made straight for 
the Rio Grande, crossing about one mile west of the Mexican town of 
Guadalupe. From the pony and mule tracks Lieutenant Baylor judged there 
were fifteen to twenty Indians in the band. We had some trouble following the 
trail after we got to the river bottom, where loose horses and cattle ran, but a 
few of us dismounted and worked the trail out, crossed the river and struck 
camp for dinner. 
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Lieutenant Baylor sent Pablo Mejia into town to inform the president of 
Guadalupe that we had followed a fresh Apache trail to the Rio Grande going 
south into Mexico, and asked permission to follow the Indians into his coun- 
try. The scout soon returned and reported that the president was not only 
pleased that we had pursued the Indians, but would willingly join us himself 
with all the men he could muster. 


Just after we crossed the river we came across a Mexican herder with a flock 
of goats. As soon as he heard we were trailing the Apaches he began yelling at 
the top of his voice and soon had the goats on the jump for town, though the 
Indians had passed the night before. We were quickly in saddle again, and as 
we rode into the pueblo we were kindly received by the people. We found a 
mare the Apaches had killed just on the edge of town and from which they 
had taken some of the choice steaks. 


After leaving Guadalupe the trail went south, following closely the stage road 
from Juarez to Chihuahua. Not long after leaving town we met a courier com- 
ing to Guadalupe from Don Ramon Arrandas' ranch, San Marcos de Cantar- 
ica, twenty-one miles distant, who informed us that the Apaches had killed a 
herder on that ranch and had taken four horses and sixteen mules of the stage 
company. We hurried onward and reached Cantarica at sunset, having trav- 
eled seventy-eight miles since 1 a.m. that morning. Both men and horses were 
rather tired. 


All was confusion at the ranch. The Mexican herder had been shrouded and 
laid out with a cross at his head and several little lighted candles near the 
body. Many women were sitting around the room with black shawls pulled up 
over their heads. The Apaches, numbering sixteen well armed and well 
mounted warriors, had slain their victim and captured the stock near the 
ranch just about noon. Mexican volunteers from Guadalupe and San Ignacio 
began to ride in until our combined force numbered twenty-five or twenty-six 
men. Everyone was excited at the thought of a brush with the Indians respon- 
sible for the murder. 


Accompanied by our volunteer allies we left the ranch at daylight next morn- 
ing and picked up the trail at once. It led off south along the base of the Ar- 
magora Mountains or Sierra Bentanos. 


(Note) This mountain is part of the Sierra Madre Oriental which runs from 
the Rio Grande (on the border between Coahuila and Texas) south through 
Nuevo Leon, southwest Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, Querétaro, and Hidalgo; 
to northern Puebla where it joins with the east-west running Eje Volcanico 
Transversal of central Mexico. 
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As the Mexicans were familiar with the country they took the lead and fol- 
lowed the trail rapidly. About 11 o'clock the trailers halted at the mouth of the 
Canyon del Moranos, an ugly black hole cut in the mountains, looking grim 
and defiant enough without the aid of Apache warriors. When we had joined 
the Mexicans—we were traveling some half a mile behind them—Lieutenant 
Baylor and Captain Gregorio Nacianceno Garcia held a short conference. 
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The lieutenant turned to me and said that Captain Garcia declared the Indi- 
ans were in the canyon among the rocks, and ordered me to detail two men to 
guard our horses while we scaled the mountain on foot and investigated it. I 
could not bring myself to believe that a band of Indians that had killed a man 
and driven off all the stage stock the day before had gone only thirty miles 
and was now lying in wait for us. 


"You don't know the Apaches,” Lieutenant Baylor declared when I voiced my 
thoughts. "They are very different from the plains Indians, the kind you have 
been used to following. These Apaches delight to get into the rocks and lay for 
their enemies." At the conference the Mexicans suggested that Lieutenant 
Baylor should take nine of his men and ten of their volunteers and follow the 
trail up the canyon, but the lieutenant declared that this would never do, as 
the Apaches had no doubt anticipated just such a move and hidden them- 
selves in the cliffs where they could kill their attackers without exposing 
themselves in the least. He proposed scaling the mountain and following 
them down on top of the ridge in the Indians' rear. And this was the strategy 
finally adopted. 
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The Mexicans dismounted and started up the mountainside about one hun- 
dred yards to our left. Lieutenant Baylor and his eight rangers marched 
straight forward from our horses and began the ascent. As we went along the 
lieutenant pulled some bunch grass and stuck it all around under his hat band 
so his head would look like a clump of grass and conceal his head and body if 
he should have to flatten himself on the ground. He counselled us to follow 
his example. 


I had taken some Mexican cheese out of my saddle pockets and was eating it 
as we marched carelessly up the mountain. Honestly, I did not believe there 
was an Indian within a hundred miles of us, but it was not long before I 
changed my mind. Suddenly there came a loud report of a gun and then an- 
other. I looked up to where the Mexicans had taken position behind a ledge of 
rocks and saw where a bullet struck the stones a foot above their heads. I did 
not want any more cheese. I threw down what I had in my hand and spat out 
what I had in my mouth. 


These old Apache warriors, high in the cliffs above us, then turned their at- 
tention to our little band of eight rangers and fired twenty-five or thirty shots 
right into the midst of us. One of these big caliber bullets whizzed so close to 
my head that it made a noise like a wild duck makes when flying down stream 
at the rate of fifty to sixty miles an hour. Lieutenant Baylor ordered us to 
charge at once. 


In running up the mountain I was somewhat in advance of the boys. We came 
to a rock ledge three or four feet high. I quickly scaled this, but before I could 
straighten up an Indian rose from behind a rock about fifteen to twenty yards 
ahead and fired point-blank at me. The bullet struck a small soap weed three 
feet in front of me and knocked the leaves into my mouth and face. I felt as if I 
had been hit but it was leaves and not blood that I wiped out of my mouth 
with my left hand. I turned my head and called to the boys to look out, but the 
warning was unnecessary,—they had already taken shelter under the ledge of 
rock. 


Just as I turned my head a second shot from the Apache carried away the en- 
tire front part of my hat brim. I saw the warrior throw another cartridge in his 
gun and brought my Winchester quickly to bear upon him. When he saw that 
I was about to shoot he shifted his position and turned sideways to me. We 
both fired at the same instant. My bullet hit the Indian just above his hip and, 
passing straight through his body, broke the small of his back and killed him 
almost instantly. This old brave was a big man, probably six feet tall, with his 
face painted in red and blue paint. He used an old octagon barrel Winchester 
rifle and he had with him an old shirtsleeve tied at one end in which were two 
hundred and fifty Winchester cartridges. 
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Some Indians fifty yards up the mountain now began to shell our position, so 
I took shelter behind the ledge of rock. Fifteen or twenty feet to our left and a 
little higher up the mountain, Lieutenant Baylor was sheltered behind some 
boulders. He raised his head slightly above his parapet for a peep at the Indi- 
ans and those keen sighted warriors saw him; a well directed shot cut part of 
the grass out of his hat. Had the bullet been six inches lower it would have 
struck him full in the face. 


"Darn that old Indian," exclaimed Baylor, ducking his head. "If I had a shot 
gun I would run up and jump right on top of him." 


The lieutenant was mad now and ordered a charge. The boys hesitated, and 
George Harold, an old scout, said, "Lieutenant, if we leave this shelter and 
start up the mountain the Indians hidden behind those rocks seventy-five 
yards above will kill us all." 


"Yes, I suppose you are right; they would be hard to dislodge," replied Baylor. 


The Apaches evidently had plenty of ammunition, as they kept up a desultory 
fire all day. Seeing we were not going to fall into their trap they turned their 
attention to our horses. Although the animals were four or five hundred yards 
from the foot of the mountain they killed Sergeant Swilling's horse, the bullet 
passing entirely through the body just behind the shoulders. When his horse, 
a large white one, staggered and tumbled over, Swilling began to mourn, for 
he had the horror of walking all Western men have. 


(Note) from - "Special report of the adjutant-general of the state of Texas. 
September, 1884." October 5, 1879. Lieutenant Baylor and 5 men pursued In- 
dians into Mexico, and with the assistance of Mexicans fought them at Canon 
del Morases from 10 a. m. until 6 p. m. Indians were intrenched and detach- 
ment withdrew. 2 Indians killed. Sergeant Swilling's horse killed. 


John Thomas, however, got the laugh on him by saying, "Sergeant, you had 

better wait and see if you are going back to camp." We could see the Indians' 
bullets knocking up dust all around the horses and the guard replying to the 
fire. Baylor now sent a man and had the guard move the horses out of range. 


During the afternoon the Apaches moved up higher toward the crest of the 
mountain, and in doing so one of the Indians exposed himself. The Mexicans 
to our left spotted him and killed him with a well directed shot. The warrior 
fell out in open ground where he was literally shot all to pieces. 


We had been without water all day and when night came Lieutenant Baylor 
and Captain Garcia decided it was useless to continue the fight any longer, so 
we withdrew toward our horses. After reaching the animals we could still hear 
the Indians firing on our positions. We might have captured the Apaches' 
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horses by a charge, but we would have had to go down the side of the moun- 
tain and across a deep canyon where we would have been compelled to pick 
our way slowly under a constant cross fire from the concealed riflemen, and 
neither Baylor nor Garcia thought the horses worth the sacrifice required to 
capture them. 


As the nearest water was thirty miles away and our men and horses weary 
and thirsty, we rode back to our hospitable friend, Don Ramon Arrandas' 
ranch, where our horses were fed and we ourselves supplied with fresh milk 
and cheese. On our return to Guadalupe we were most kindly entertained by 
Mr. Maximo Arrandas, custom house officer at San Elizario, and brother to 
Don Ramon. 


We reached our headquarters at Ysleta after being out five days and traveling 
two hundred and twenty-two miles, sustaining no other damage than a few 
bruises from scaling the mountain and the loss of Sergeant Swilling's horse. 
This first brush with Apaches, however, was but a prelude to other expedi- 
tions after this tribe, and we were soon hot on the trail of Chief Victorio, the 
Apache Napoleon. 
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Book #5 of 8, Chapter II. 
SCOUTING IN MEXICO 


About a month after our first brush with Apaches, during November, 1879, 
Chief Victorio quit the Mescalero Reservation and with a party of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five warriors and a hundred women and children, traveled 
south into Mexico on a raid. This old chief was probably the best general ever 
produced by the Apache tribe. He was a far better captain than old Geronimo 
ever was and capable of commanding a much larger force of men. His second 
in command was Nana, also a very able officer. 
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Victorio knew every foot of the 77 
country and just where to find ' 
wood, water, grass and abun- 
dance of game, so he took his 
time and, coming from New 
Mexico down into the state of 
Chihuahua, stopped first atthe | ¥ 
Santa Maria. The country about | | ¥ 
this stream is very mountainous,| | 7 
especially to the south, and here | 
he could find refuge in case of an My y Ve 
attack from Mexican soldiers. Of “ jee 
this, however, there was not “4 a 
much danger at that time, for “S“3 
the country was thinly settled, 
farming and stock raising being 
confined to the neighborhood of 
the small towns. Gradually Chief 
Victorio moved down into the 
Candelaria Mountains, ap- 
proaching them from the north- 
west. Here he could get fresh 
range for his large band of 
horses and be near the settle- 
ment of San Jose, owned by Don 
Mariano Samaniego. Here, also, 
he could watch the public road 
between Chihuahua and El Paso 
del Norte, the present Juarez. 


One of the saddest and most heart-rending tragedies resulted from this move. 
Victorio was camped at the large tanks on the north side and almost on top of 
the Candelaria Mountains, where he had fine range for his stock and plenty of 
game and wood. From those almost inaccessible peaks he could see for twenty 
or thirty miles in every direction and watch every move of travelers or hostile 
forces. The old chief now sent a small band of Indians, some six or seven in 
number, on a raid against the little settlement of San Jose. 


Here the Indians stole a bunch of Mexican ponies and hurried back to their 
camp on top of the Candelaria Mountains. The citizens of San Jose discovered 
the loss of their ponies, and on examining the trail, found there was only a 
small band of Indians in the raiding party. A company of the principal Mexi- 
cans of San Jose, under the command of Don Jose Rodriguez, and augmented 
by volunteers from the little town of Carrajal, left to locate the Indians and re- 
cover the stolen horses. 


——$_{___—>_--- 2 + 

VicToRIO THE INDIAN CHIEF.—Having 
been asked about Victorio the Apache war- 
chiet we publish the following descrip- 
tion: 

Victorio claims to be a hereditary chief 
of the Apaches, directly descended on the 
father’s side, from a long line of royal an- 
cestors. In this he is distinguished from 
the ether chiefs in the same band, Luco 
and Nana, who have achieved their own 
greatness. Victorio was born great. He 
is almost 50 years old, 5 feet 91¢ inches in 
height, with irregular but not unpleasant 
features, solid countenance, his long hair 
plertifully sprinkled with grey, hanging 


over his shoulders.—Avizonan. 
——— no oe Ee 


The Arizona Sentinel Nov 01, 1879 
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The little band of fifteen brave 
men went to the northern side of 
the mountains and struck the 
trail of Victorio's band on an old 
beaten route used by the Indi- 
ans, which passed from the 
Santa Maria River to the Cande- 
laria Mountains. This road 
wound between two rocky peaks 
and then down the side of the 
hills to the plain between them 
and the Candelaria, ending at 
last at the big tank. 


From his position on the tall 
peaks Victorio had seen the little 
body of Mexicans long before 
they struck his trail and, know- 
ing they would never come upon 
the Candelaria after seeing the 
size of his trail, sent forty or fifty 


of his warriors to form an ambuscade where the trail crosses the crest be- 
tween the two peaks. He must have been with the braves himself, for the 


thing was skillfully planned and executed. 


On the north side of the trail there were only a few boulders, but on the south 
the hills were very broken, rising in rough tiers of stones. The Apaches hid in 
these rocks and awaited their victims. On November 7, 1879, the Mexicans 
entered the narrow defile and as soon as they were between the two parties of 
Indians concealed on each side of the pass the Apaches on the north side of 
the trail fired a volley upon them. The Mexicans thereupon made for the rocks 
on the south, as was natural. As they sought refuge there the Indians in the 
cliffs above the gallant little band opened fire on them. Caught in a real death 
trap the entire punitive force was massacred. 


When I walked over the ground some time afterward I saw where one Mexi- 
can had gotten into a crevice from which he could shoot anyone coming at 
him from the east or west. He was hidden also from the Indians in the cliffs 
above him, but his legs were exposed to the warriors on the north side and 
they had literally shot them off up to his knees. I also found seven dead Mexi- 
cans in a small gulley, and on a little peak above them I discovered the lair of 
one old Indian who had fired twenty-seven shots at the tiny group until he 
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had killed them all, for I found that number of 45-70 cartridge shells in one 
pile. Practically all the horses of the Mexicans were killed. Some of the ani- 
mals had been tied to Spanish dagger plants and when shot ran the length of 
their rope before falling. Some of the bodies rolled down the deep canyon un- 
til they reached the bottom of what we called the Canado del Muerte (Canyon 
of Death), and the Indians removed none of the saddles or ropes from the 
dead horses. 


When the company of Mexicans did not return there was great sorrow and 
alarm in the little town of Carrajal. As it was supposed that only a small band 
of Apaches bent on horse stealing was in the Candelarios, another small band 
of fourteen men volunteered to go and see what had become of their friends 
and kindred. Don Jose Mario Rodriguez was appointed commander, and the 
little party took the trail of their comrades with sad forebodings. 


Old Victorio, from his watch towers in the Candelarios, saw this rescue party 
and prepared for its destruction. The signs indicated that the second party 
had walked into the same death trap as the first, but the second band had 
scattered more in fighting and a good many of the Mexicans were killed on 
the southern slope of the hills. Two had attempted to escape on horseback but 
were followed and killed. I found one of these unfortunates in an open plain 
some six hundred yards from the hills. He had been surrounded, and, seeing 
escape was impossible, had dismounted, tied his horse to a Spanish dagger 
plant and put up a good fight. I found thirty or forty cartridge shells near 
where he had fallen. His pony had been killed and the dagger plant shot to 
pieces. The Apaches had cut off his right hand and had carried away his gun, 
six-shooter, saddle and bridle. 


When neither party returned then, indeed, was there sorrow in the town of 
Carvajal, for twenty-nine of her principal citizens had left never to return. 
Wives, mothers, and sweethearts mourned the loss of their dear ones. A run- 
ner was sent to El Paso del Norte and the citizens began to organize a punitive 
expedition at once, calling on Saragosa, Tres Jacalas, Guadalupe, and San Ig- 
nacio for their quotas. These towns responded quickly and soon a hundred 
Mexicans were ready to take the field. A note was sent to Lieutenant Baylor at 
Ysleta requesting the rangers to go with the command. Baylor readily agreed 
to accompany the Mexicans, for he knew it was only a question of time before 
old Victorio would again be murdering and robbing on our side of the Rio 
Grande. A detachment of Company "C" had been in one Apache fight in Mex- 
ico and the Mexicans had a very kindly feeling for us. Lieutenant Baylor's de- 
tachment of ten rangers crossed the Rio Grande at Saragosa, a little town op- 
posite Ysleta, and joined the Mexicans under Senor Ramos. We marched to 
the ranch of Don Ynocente Ochoa until the volunteers from the other towns 
came to Samalaejuca Springs. When they had done so the rangers moved 
down and our combined command amounted to one hundred and ten men. 
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Samalaejuca Springs are near the dunes 


After organizing their force the Mexicans sent Senor Ramos to inform Lieu- 
tenant Baylor that, on account of his experience as a soldier and as a compli- 
ment to the rangers, they had selected him to command the entire party. The 
lieutenant thanked the messenger, but declared, as the campaign was on 
Mexican soil to rescue or bury Mexicans, it would be more proper to appoint 
one of their own men commander, and that he himself would cheerfully serve 
under any leader so chosen. Senor Ramos returned shortly and notified Lieu- 
tenant Baylor that the Mexicans had selected Don Francisco Escapeda of 
Guadalupe as commander-in-chief and Lieutenant Baylor second in com- 
mand. 


This solution of the leadership problem pleased us, as there was an element 
among the Mexican party that might have caused friction. Old Chico Barelo, 
the pueblo cacique and principal commander of the mob that had killed 
Judge Howard, Ellis, Adkinson, and McBride at San Elizario, was with the ex- 
pedition, and we had at our Ysleta headquarters warrants for the arrest of 
himself and many others, so we gave the old fellow to understand we were 
now fighting a common enemy and should act in harmony together. We did 
this more willingly, because we had learned that after killing Judge Howard 
and the others the mob wanted to murder all the rangers barricaded in an old 
adobe house, but had been dissuaded from this purpose by old Chico, who de- 
clared the rangers could only be killed after he had first been slain. 


Leaving one wagon at the Ochoa ranch and taking three days' rations cooked 
and more in case of a siege, we went out in the night to avoid Victorio's spies. 
Don Francisco Escapeda with Lieutenant Baylor were at the head of the col- 
umn. Sergeant James B. Gillett and eight rangers followed in Indian file, 
each ranger with a Mexican by his side, showing they looked on us as volun- 
teers in the Mexican service. We rode out along the hard sand road beyond 
Samalaejuca and sent spies ahead to locate the Apaches if possible. 
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Before we reached the Candelarios we halted behind some mountains to 
await their report, but they could learn nothing certain. It was a bitterly cold 
night and a few of us made fires in the deep arroyos. We moved on toward the 
mountains north of the Candelarios and reached them early next morning to 
find a large fresh trail about two days old going in the direction of Lake Santa 
Maria, but, for fear of some stratagem, we divided our men. One party took 
the crest south of the trail where the massacre took place while the other went 
to the right. 


It was soon evident that the entire Apache band had left and that nothing re- 
mained for us but the sad duty of collecting the bodies of the dead Mexicans 
for burial. The second, or rescue party, had found the bodies of their kinsmen 
killed in the first ambuscade and had collected them and put them in a big 
crevice in the rocks. When they began to cover the corpses with loose stones 
the Indians, who had been watching them all the while just as a cat plays with 
a mouse before killing it, opened fire on the burial party and killed the last 
one of the unfortunate men. The saddest scene I ever witnessed was that pre- 
sented as we gathered the bodies of the murdered men. At each fresh discov- 
ery of a loved friend, brother or father and the last hope fled that any had es- 
caped, a wail of sorrow went up, and I doubt if there was a dry eye either of 
Mexican or Texan in the whole command. 


While the immediate relatives were hunting for those who had scattered in 
trying to escape, we moved south to the main tank in the Candelarios. The as- 
cent was up a winding path on the steep mountainside to the bench where the 
tank, one of the largest in the west, was situated. The water coming down 
from a height, and big boulders falling into the tank, had cut a deep hole in 
the solid rock in which the water was retained. Although Victorio's band of 
three hundred animals and two hundred or more Indians and our command 
had been using the water it could scarcely be missed. 


We sent scouts to the left and right to make sure no game was being put upon 
us, for the cunning old chief, after sending his women and children off, could 
have hidden his warriors in the rough cliff that towered high above and com- 
manded the tank of water and slaughtered all those below. We remained all 
day and night at this place. It was the most picturesque spot I had ever seen. 


We rangers rambled all over this Indian camp and found many of the Mexi- 
can saddles hidden in the cliffs and several hats, each with bullet holes in it. 
We also discovered two Winchester rifles that had been hit in the fight and 
abandoned as useless. I saw a hundred or more old rawhide shoes that had 
been used to cover the ponies' feet and dozens of worn-out moccasins. This 
party of Apaches had killed and eaten more than seventy-five head of horses 
and mules in this camp. 
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I followed a plain, well-beaten foot path to the topmost peak of the Candelario 
or candle mountain, so called from the candle-like projection of rocks that 
shot skyward from its top. The Candelario is in an open plain fifty miles south 
of El Paso, Texas, and from its top affords one of the grandest views in north- 
ern Mexico. To the south one could see San Jose and Carrajal, to the north the 
mountains at El Paso del Norte, to the west the mountains near Santa Maria 
River and Lake Guzman were in plain view, while to the east the Sierra Ben- 
tanos loomed up, apparently only a few miles away. On this peak old Victorio 
kept spies constantly on the lookout, and it would have been impossible for a 
party of men to have approached without having been seen by these keen- 
eyed watchers. 


All the bodies having been recovered they were buried in a crevice of the 
mountain where they had been killed. All were in good preservation owing to 
the pure cold air of the mountains. These corpses had lain on the ground 
nearly two weeks and were untouched. Nothing of interest occurred on our 
return trip. The rangers, as usual, always ate up their three days' rations the 
first camp they made and got out of bread, but our Mexican allies divided 
with us. Don Ynocente Ochoa's major-domo or ranch boss gave us all the 
fresh beef we could eat and a supply of carne seco (dried beef) to take with us 
on campaign. 


Quite a company had come out to see us from Carrizal and we returned sadly 
to the widows of the brave men who fell in this, probably the most wholesale 
slaughter ever made by Victorio's band. The citizens of Galena were nearly as 
unfortunate, but it was old Hu and Geronimo who massacred them. All the 
Saragosa men made for their church to offer up thanks for a safe return. Men, 
women and children uttered their "Gracias, senors," as the Texas Rangers 
rode through their town. We arrived safely in our adobe quarters at Ysleta 
and appreciated them after sleeping out of doors. Though Victorio had es- 
caped us on this scout, and though he was to murder and pillage for a time, 
yet his days were numbered. Our company of rangers were again to cross into 
Mexico in pursuit of him, but, though, one year later, he and eighty-nine of 
his braves were killed by the Mexicans under Colonel Joaquin Terrazas, the 
rangers were not to take part in defeating him. However, our rangers were 
destined to annihilate a small band that escaped deserved destruction at that 
time when it resumed its depredations in Texas. 
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Book #5 of 8, Chapter III. 
TREACHEROUS BRAVES, A FAITHFUL DOG, AND A MURDER 


During the latter part of January, 1880, two mining engineers named An- 
drews and Wiswall from Denver, Colorado, appeared at the ranger camp in 
Ysleta. They had a new ambulance pulled by two elegant horses and led a fine 
saddle pony. They were well fitted out for camping and had the finest big 
black shepherd dog I had ever seen. Mr. Andrews used a Springfield while 
Mr. Wiswall carried a Sharps sporting rifle, besides they had shotguns and 
sixshooters. 


These miners wanted to buy one hundred pack burros and, not finding what 
they wanted in the Rio Grande Valley, decided to go over in the upper Pecos 
Valley near Eddy or Roswell, New Mexico, for pack animals. They consulted 
Lieutenant Baylor about the best route they should follow. He advised them 
to travel down the overland stage route to Fort Davis, thence by Toyah Creek 
and on up the Pecos, but the engineers thought this too much out of their way 
and concluded to travel by the old abandoned Butterfield stage route, which 
leads by Hueco Tanks, Alamo Springs, Cornudos Mountain, Crow Flat, 
Guadalupe Mountain and thence to the Pecos River. Lieutenant Baylor 
warned the men that this was a very dangerous route, without a living white 
man from Ysleta to the Pecos River, more than one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, and through an Indian country all the way. 


Nevertheless, Andrews and Wiswall selected this latter route, and the third 
day out from our camp reached the old abandoned stage station at Crow Flat 
about noon. This was in an open country and from it one could see for miles 
in every direction. A cold north wind was blowing, so, for protection, the two 
men drove inside the old station walls, unhitched and hobbled their horses 
and pony and were soon busily baking bread, frying bacon and boiling coffee, 
not dreaming there was an Indian in the country, though they had been 
warned to look out for them. Like all men traveling in that country the two 
miners had the appetite of coyotes and became deeply absorbed in stowing 
away rations. 
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Unnoticed, the horses had grazed off some three or four hundred yards from 
the station and the two men were suddenly startled by a yelling and the tram- 
pling of horses' feet. Looking up, Andrews and Wiswall saw ten or twelve In- 
dians driving off their horses. 


Seizing their guns, the two white men started after the thieves at top speed. 
Both being Western men and good shots, they hoped, by opening on the Indi- 
ans with their long range guns, to get close enough to prevent them from tak- 
ing the hobbles off the horses. But the animals made about as good time as if 
they had been foot loose. 


This fact was well known to the Texas Rangers, who hobbled and side lined 
also and, even then, their horses when stampeded would run as fast as the 
guards could keep up with them on foot. The Apaches can't be taught any- 
thing about horse stealing—they are already past masters at the art. And 
while some of the Indians halted and fought Andrews and Wiswall the others 
ran the horses off and got away with them. The two miners returned to camp 
feeling very blue indeed. 


A council of war was held and they were undetermined the best course to pur- 
sue. To walk back one hundred miles to El Paso and pack grub, blankets and 
water was no picnic. On the other hand, it was probably seventy-five miles to 
the Pecos, but they finally decided to take the shortest way to assistance, 
which proved the traditional longest way. They determined to stay within the 
friendly adobe of the old stage stand until night. 


To keep up appearances they rigged up two dummy sentinels and put them 
on guard. They had no fear of an attack at night, especially as they had a dog 
to keep watch. They left the station at dark. Shep, the dog, wanted to go with 
them, but the men put a sack of corn and a side of bacon under the ambu- 
lance and made him understand he was to guard it. They then set out and fol- 
lowed the old stage route along a horrible road of deep sand. At daybreak they 
were near the point of the Guadalupe Peak, and after having traveled on foot 
about twenty-five miles they were pretty well worn out. 


The old stage road here turns to the right and gradually winds around the 
mountain to get on the mesa land. It makes quite a circuit before getting to 
the next water, Pine Springs, but there was an old Indian trail that leads up 
the canyon and straight through. As Andrews and Wiswall were afoot and 
taking all the short cuts, they took this trail. 


It was late in the day when, in a sudden bend of the trail, they came in full 
view of an entire village of Indians coming towards them. The Indians were 
only two or three hundred yards off and discovered the white men at once. 
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Ruins of the Pinery (Pine Springs) Butterfield Stage Station 


(Note) The Pinery was one of the most isolated stations on the Butterfield 
route. It was also one of the most spectacular, being located in the heart of the 
rugged Guadalupe Mountains. The old stone walls stand today as a testament 
to the spirit of change that early travelers, station keepers, and stage drivers 
carried as they passed this way over a century and a half ago on the original 
2,800 mile Butterfield Overland Mail Route. The Pinery Station, named for 
nearby forests of pine, had the distinction of being the highest station on the 
route at 5,534 feet. Nearby Pine Springs supplied all the water needed for 
horses, drivers, and thirsty travelers. The Butterfield Mail Coach continued to 
come through the Pinery for 11 months until August 1859, when this route 
was abandoned for a new road that passed by way of Forts Stockton and 
Davis. (End of note) 


Under such circumstances the two pedestrians had to think quickly and act at 
once. They could not hope to escape by running, for most of the Indians were 
mounted. Fortunately, to the south of the trail there was a sharp sugar loaf 
peak, and for this Andrews and Wiswall made with all speed. 


Reaching the summit they hastily threw up breastworks of loose rocks and as 
soon as the Indians came into sight they opened fire on them. The Indians re- 
turned the fire, but soon discovered they were wasting ammunition and 
ceased firing. The besieged, suspicious of some stratagem, kept a sharp look- 
out, and soon discovered the Indians were crawling upward to the barricade 
and pushing boulders before them to shelter their bodies. The men decided to 
keep perfectly still, one on each side, and watch for a chance to kill an Indian. 
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The watcher on the west side, where the fading light still enabled him to see, 
saw a mop of black hair rise cautiously over an advancing rock. He fired at 
once. The head disappeared and the boulder went thundering down the hill 
with the two white men running over the warrior, who was kicking around 
like a chicken with its head cut off. As good luck would have it most of the at- 
tackers were on the east side, taking it for granted the men would try to es- 
cape in that direction. Before the astonished Apaches could understand just 
what was occurring, the men, running like old black-tailed bucks, were out of 
hearing, while night spread her dark mantle over them in kindness. Being 
good woodsmen, the fugitives had no trouble in shaping their course to Crow 
Flat again. 


Worn out and weary after traveling more than fifty miles on foot and with not 
a wink of sleep for thirty-six hours, they made the old stage stand and found 
their dummy sentinels still on guard with the faithful shepherd dog at his 
post. He was overjoyed at the return of his masters. At the old adobe station 
Andrews and Wiswall were in a measure safe, for they had water and grub 
and the walls of the stand, five feet or more high, would shelter them. Since 
the Apaches had made no attempt to kill the dog or rob the ambulance, the 
miners were satisfied that the Indians, after stealing their horses, had kept on 
their way to the Mescalero Agency, near Tularosa. This stage station was on 
the highway of these murderous, thieving rascals, who were constantly raid- 
ing Texas and Chihuahua, and in their raids they had made a deep trail lead- 
ing north from Crow Flat or Crow Springs, as some call it, toward the Sacra- 
mento Mountains. 


After the fugitives had rested they decided they would pull out after dark and 
hoof it for Ysleta. The fifty miles' walk over a rough country had pretty well 
worn out their shoes, so they used gunny sacks to tie up their sore and bleed- 
ing feet. Again giving Shep his orders, with heavy hearts Andrews and 
Wiswall turned their faces to the Cornudos Mountains, with the next stage 
station twenty-five miles distant without one drop of water on the way. They 
were so tired and foot-sore they did not reach Cornudos until late the next 
day. Here they hid in the rocks, among the shady nooks of which they found 
cold water and sweet rest. After several days the two men dragged their weary 
bodies, more dead than alive, into Ysleta and to the ranger camp. 


Lieutenant Baylor ordered me to take eight rangers, and with two mules, pro- 
ceed to Crow Flat to bring in the ambulance Andrews and Wiswall had aban- 
doned there. The first day we made the Hueco Tanks. Hueco is Spanish for 
tanks, and in the early days travelers spelled it Waco. Many wild adventures 
have occurred at these tanks—fights between the Mexicans and the Co- 
manches. During the gold excitement this was the main immigrant route to 
California. 
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one of which was quite artistic 


Here, too, the overland stage route had a stand. The names of Marcy, General 
Lee, and thousands of others could be seen written on the rocks. The Indians 


themselves had drawn many rude pictures, 
and depicted a huge rattlesnake on the rock under the cave near the stage 


stand on the eastern side of Hueco. 
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Many times when scouting in 
the Sacramento and Guadalupe 
| Mountains I have camped for 
4 the night in the Huecos. Some- 


) been all used up by the travelers 
> |but there was always plenty of 

» good cool rain water twenty-five 
feet above the main ground 
Fs tanks. Often I have watered my 
entire command by scaling the 
mountain to those hidden tanks 
and, filling our boots and hats 
with water, poured it on the flat, roof-like rocks so it would run down into the 
tanks below where our horses and mules would be watered in good shape. 
The city of El Paso, I am told, now has a fine graded road to those old historic 
mountains and many of its citizens enjoy an outing there. 


(Note) Throughout the last 10,000 years, Hueco Tanks has provided water, 
food and shelter to travelers in the Chihuahuan Desert. People left clues to 
their stories in the pictographs and petroglyphs found here.After the arrival of 
the Spanish, native people continued to visit Hueco Tanks, looking for water 
and shelter. The Kiowa, Mescalero Apache, Comanche, Tigua and the people 
of Isleta del Norte Pueblo consider the site to be a meaningful part of their 
heritage. 
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Our next halt was at the Alamose, across the beautiful plains, at that time cov- 
ered with antelope that could be seen scudding away with their swift change 
of color looking like a flock of white birds. Here we found some Indian signs 
at the flat above the springs, but it was at Cornudos (north, across the border 
in New Mexico) that we again saw the old signs of the Apaches. This Cor- 
nudos is a strange conglomeration of dark granite rocks shot high in the air in 
the midst of the plains by some eruption of the earth in ages past. This was 
the favorite watering place of the Tularosa Agency Indians on their raids into 
Texas and Mexico. 


From Cornudos to Crow Flat is a long, monotonous tramp of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, and we arrived in the night and were promptly challenged by the 
faithful sentinel, old Shep. Although we were strangers, the dog seemed to 
recognize us as Americans and friends. He went wild with joy, barked, rolled 
over and over and came as near talking as any African monkey or gorilla 
could. We gave him a cheer. The faithful animal had been there alone for 
nearly fifteen days. His side of bacon was eaten and the sack of corn getting 
very low. The rangers were as much delighted as if it had been a human being 
they had rescued. The dog had worn the top of the wall of the old stage station 
perfectly smooth while keeping off the sneaking coyotes. Tracks of the latter 
were thick all around the place, but Shep held the fort with the assistance of 
the dummy sentinels. We found everything just as the owners, Joseph An- 
drews and William Wiswall, had left it. 


Based on true events 


from the Texas frontier 
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As was my custom, I walked over the ground where the Apaches and Messrs. 
Andrews and Wiswall had had their scrap. Near an old dagger plant I found 
where an Indian had taken shelter, or rather tried to hide himself, and picked 
up a number of Winchester .44 cartridge shells. We secured the ambulance 
and our return journey was without incident. We arrived back in our camp af- 
ter making the two hundred miles in a week. 


Mr. Andrews presented Lieutenant Baylor with a beautiful Springfield rifle. I 
don't know whether Andrews or Wiswall are alive, but that Mexican shepherd 
dog is entitled to a monument on which should be inscribed, "FIDELITY." 


In the spring of 1880 two brick masons, Morgan and Brown, stopped at our 
quarters in Ysleta on their way from Fort Craig, New Mexico, to San Antonio, 
Texas. They had heard that some freight wagons at San Elizario would soon 
return to San Antonio and were anxious to travel back with them. These men 
spent two or three days in the ranger camp and seemed very nice chaps and 
pleasant talkers. One of them, Mr. Morgan, owned one of the finest pistols I 
ever saw. It was pearl handled and silver mounted. Our boys tried to trade for 
it, but Morgan would not part with the weapon. 


After the two men had been gone from our camp three or four days word was 
brought to Lieutenant Baylor that two men had been found dead near San 
Elizario. The lieutenant sent me with a detail of three rangers to investigate. 
At San Elizario we learned that the dead men were at Collins' sheep ranch, 
four miles from town. On arriving there we found, to our surprise and horror, 
that the dead men were Morgan and Brown, who had left our camp hale and 
hearty just a few days before. It was surmised that the men had camped for 
the night at the sheep ranch and had been beaten to death with heavy 
mesquite sticks. They had been dead two or three days and were stripped of 
their clothing, their bodies being partly eaten by coyotes. 


On repairing to his sheep ranch Mr. Collins found the dead bodies of Morgan 
and Brown, his shepherds gone and his flocks scattered over the country. Mr. 
Collins gave the herders’ names as Santiago Skevill and Manuel Moleno. After 
beating out the brains of their unfortunate victims the Mexicans robbed the 
bodies and lit out for parts unknown. 


As the murderers were on foot and had been gone three or four days, I found 
it very difficult to get their trail, as loose stock grazed along the bosques and 
partially obliterated it. As there was a number of settlements and several little 
pueblos along the river, I knew if I did not follow the Mexicans' tracks closely 
I could never tell where they had gone, so I spent the remainder of the day 
trying to get the trail from camp. We were compelled to follow it on foot, lead- 
ing our horses. We would sometimes be an hour trailing a mile. 
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On the following day I was able to make only ten miles on the trail, but I had 
discovered the general direction. I slept on the banks of the Rio Grande that 
night, and next morning crossed into Mexico, and found that the murderers 
were going down the river in the direction of Guadalupe. I now quit the trail 
and hurried on to this little Mexican town. Traveling around a short bend in 
the road I came suddenly into the main street of Guadalupe, and almost the 
first man I saw standing on the street was a Mexican with Morgan's white- 
handled pistol strapped on him. 


I left two of my men to watch the suspect and myself hurried to the office of 
the president of Guadalupe, made known my mission and told him I had seen 
one of the supposed murderers of Morgan and Brown on the streets of his 
city, and asked that the suspect be arrested. The official treated me very cor- 
dially and soon had some police officers go with me. They found the two sus- 
pected Mexicans, arrested them and placed them in the housgow. The prison- 
ers admitted they were Collins’ sheep herders and said their names were 
Manuel Moleno and Santiago Skevill but, of course, denied knowing anything 
about the death of Morgan and Brown. All my rangers recognized the pistol 
taken from the Mexican as the weapon owned by Mr. Morgan. The Mexican 
officers reported to the alcalde or town president that the suspects had been 
arrested. The latter official then asked me if I had any papers for these men. I 
told him I did not, for at the time I left my camp at Ysleta we did not know the 
nature of the murder or the names of the parties incriminated. I declared I 
was sure the men arrested had committed the murder and that I would hurry 
back to Ysleta and have the proper papers issued for the prisoners’ extradi- 
tion. The alcalde promised to hold the suspects until the proper formalities 
could be complied with. 


From Guadalupe to Ysleta is about fifty or sixty miles. I felt the importance of 
the case, and while I and my men were foot-sore and weary, we rode all night 
long over a sandy road and reached camp at Ysleta at 9 o'clock the following 
morning. Lieutenant Baylor at once appeared before the justice of the peace 
at Ysleta and filed a complaint of murder against Manuel Moleno and Santi- 
ago Skevill, had warrants issued for their arrest and himself hurried to El 
Paso, crossed the river to El Paso del Norte and, presenting his warrants to 
the authorities, asked that the murderers be held until application for their 
extradition could be made. Within a week we learned, much to our disgust, 
that the two murderers had been liberated and told to vamoose. I doubt 
whether the warrants were ever sent to the alcalde at Guadalupe. A more 
cruel murder than that of Morgan and Brown was never committed on the 
Rio Grande, yet the murderers went scot-free. This miscarriage of justice ran- 
kled in my memory and subsequently it was to lead me to take the law into 
my own hands when dealing with another Mexican murderer. 


END “Texas Rangers — Fight With Apaches” 
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